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THE PRESIDENT’S 
MESSAGES 


Mr. KRvuEGER: The two recent messages of the President both 
bear very heavily upon how the war economy is going to affect in- 
dividuals all the way through the United States and how they are 
going to be affected by the immediate post-war situation. 

Let us take up the National Service Act proposition first, for it is 
the immediate issue. What is a national service act? 


Mr. Waite: A national service act would require and control 
labor service in much the same way as military service is required 
and controlled by law. This would mean universal adult registration 
of women as well as men. Women would thus be subject to draft 
for civilian employment or military service, and, of course, men 
would be subject in the same way. 


Mr. REEVES: I think that you ought to add here that the service 
act that is now recommended by the President is long past due. Per- 
sonally, I think that the recommendation is excellent and that it is 
needed. I agree with the President that he is wise in taking the 
advice of the Army and the Navy and the Maritime Commission, 
who have recommended that we have such a service act. 

Furthermore, I believe that the President of the United States, 
more than any other man, is in a position to know what lies ahead 
for the armed forces and for war production. 


Mr. Wuite: Reeves, do you think that a service act will stand 
alone?: Could we have merely a national service act without any 
further legislation? 


Mr. Kruecer: Yes, Reeves; is your support of the National 
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Service Act like the President’s contingent upon Congress’ doing 


some other things? 


Mr. REEVES: The President says that this act is going to increase 
production; that it is going to shorten the war; and that it is going 
to save lives. But he also says that he is not going to recommend 
this act unless there is a realistic tax law passed by Congress. He 
also advocates authority for the renegotiation of war contracts. He 
wants a cost-of-food law that puts a floor under and a ceiling over 
the price of food and which provides for subsidies; he wants a re- 
enactment of our stabilization statute—that re-enactment of the 
stabilization statute continues the authority to control food prices 
and to control wages." 


t The President’s Message to Congress said, in part: 

‘Therefore, in order to concentrate all our energies and resources on win- 
ning the war, and to maintain a fair and stable economy at home, I recommend 
that the Congress adopt: 

“(z) A realistic tax law—which will tax all unreasonable profits, both in- 
dividual and corporate, and reduce the ultimate cost of the war to our sons and 
daughters. The tax bill now under consideration by the Congress does not begin 
to meet this test. 

“‘(2) A continuation of the law for the renegotiation of war contracts—which 
will prevent exorbitant profits and assure fair prices to the Government. For 
two long years I have pleaded with the Congress to take undue profits out of 
war. 

(3) A cost-of-food law—which will enable the Government (a) to place a 
reasonable floor under the prices the farmer may expect for his production; and 
(b) to place a ceiling on the prices a consumer will have to pay for the food he 
buys. This should apply to necessities only, and will require public funds to 
carry out. It will cost in appropriations about 1 per cent of the present annual 
cost of the war. 

“(4) Early re-enactment of the stabilization statute of October, 1942. This 
expires June 30, 1944, and if it is not extended well in advance the country 
might just as well expect price chaos by summer. We cannot have stabilization 
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Mr. KRUEGER: I agree that if any national service act is going to 
be passed, those other things certainly ought to be done first; but 
I do not like to see a national service act passed at all. I think that 
there are good reasons and strong reasons against it. But first I 
would like to hear from both of you the case that can be made now 
for the passage of a national service act. 


Mr. REEVES: I would like to answer your question. During the 
last few weeks I have been out over this country and in quite a 
number of states, and I have had a chance to see and to get first- 
hand information with reference to the manpower needs. Here is 
the situation that I have found: in many communities in labor- 
shortage areas, there are a large number of women who have no 
children in the home, at least no children under the age of eighteen, 
who are capable of working. There is a shortage of labor there; they 
are not at work. 

I also have found that, in some parts of this country, we have 
deferred agricultural workers in areas where there is really no need 
for the deferment of that many agricultural workers. 

Furthermore, we have been requested to have a larger force of 
W.A.C.’s and W.A.V.E.’s—ten times as many, I believe, in the 
W.A.C. as we now have is what the Army would like to have. But 
they just are not volunteering in the numbers in which they are 
needed. 


Mr. Wuite: I think that there are one or two other things that 


by wishful thinking. We must take positive action to maintain the integrity of 
the American dollar. 

“(5) A national service law—which, for the duration of the war, will prevent 
strikes, and, with certain appropriate exceptions, will make available for war 
production or for any other essential services every able-bodied adult in this 
nation. 

“These five measures together form a just and equitable whole. I would not 
recommend a national service law unless the other laws were passed to keep 
down the cost of living, to share equitably the burdens of taxation, to hold the 
stabilization line, and to prevent undue profits. 

“The Federal Government already has the basic power to draft capital and 
property of all kinds for war purposes on a basis of just compensation... . . a 
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might be added to that. It is generally believed that there is a fairly 
large amount of hoarding of labor in the large plants of the country. 
Hoarding labor means keeping people on the pay roll when they 
are not fully employed but may be fully paid. It is a sort of winking 
at a wholesale goldbricking in industry. 


Mr. REEVES: There is another point that you could add, too. 
There are a lot of men—some of them are IV-F’s and some of them 
are older than the age for military service—that at the present time 
are not required to make any contribution whatsoever to the war 
effort. 


Mr. White: The President also mentioned prevention of strikes 
as one of the reasons for having a national service act. 


Mr. KRrvEGER: Do you think that that is a good reason for a 
national service act? 


Mr. Wuite: I doubt either that it is a good reason or that it 
would be very effective. It seems to me that some strikes would be 
prevented by a national service act, but they would be prevented 
in advance by removing points of irritation. 


Mr. REEVES: From that point of view, then, the problem with 
reference to strikes is an important problem if it means either that 
we have fewer strikes or that they last for a shorter period of time. 
We secure that situation by not having so much irritation. 


Mr. KRvEGER: But it seems to me that it is a little bit odd to 
count on a conscription of labor for industry to reduce irritations. 
That sounds to me very much like a very good way of increasing 
irritations. 


Mr. WuiteE: That is minimizing the purpose of a national service 
act. You do not merely have the National Service Act to reduce 
irritations; you have a national service act to make manpower effec- 
tive and to increase the maximum productive power of the country. 
Removing irritations may be one of the ways of doing that. 
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Mr. Krvecer: But you apparently do not think very much of a 
national service act as a way of reducing strikes. 

What do you think about two other reasons that were given in 
the state-of-the-nation address by the President: that the National 
Service Act will improve American morale and that, on the other 
hand, in this stage of the war it will further weaken the morale in 
the enemy countries? 


Mr, Waite: I think that it might have something to do with in- 
creasing morale, but I would regard morale as a secondary result of a 
good production and organization program. 

As for the effect in the foreign countries, wouldn’t you agree that 
it might indicate to the enemies that we are fully mobilized and that 
we are going to put the maximum punch behind the drives in the 
year 1944? 


Mr. REEVES: It seems to me that the evidence that we have from 
Great Britain is very clear on that point. Having a national service 
act has not lowered morale there. 

There is one point that the President did not bring out that seems 
to me of very major importance. It is a problem not only how to 
get people to work in the war industries but also how to get some of 
them not to work in the war industries.? 


2 The President’s Message to Congress goes on to say: 

“National service is the most democratic way to wage a war. Like selective 
service for the armed forces, it rests on the obligation of each citizen to serve his 
nation to his utmost where he is best qualified. 

“Tt does not mean reduction in wages. It does not mean loss of retirement 
and seniority rights and benefits. It does not mean that any substantial numbers 
of war workers will be disturbed in their present jobs. Let these facts be wholly 


“Experience in other democratic nations at war—Britain, Canada, Australia 
and New Zealand—has shown that the very existence of national service makes 
unnecessary the widespread use of compulsory power. National service has 
proven to be a unifying moral force—based on an equal and comprehensive 
jegal obligation of all people in a nation at war. 

“There are millions of American men and women who are not in this war at 
all. It is not because they do not want to be in it. But they want to know where 
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Because we do not have such an act, this situation has developed. 
In a lot of labor-shortage areas we have many thousands of women 
at work, women who have small children at home. They ought to be 
at home taking care of those children. We also have in this nation 
as a whole probably three or four million children that have been 
taken out of our high schools, either part time or full time, to go to 
work in war industries or in other occupations. 


Mr. Wuite: I believe that we have a little bit of evidence that 
may support that. All the national polls have indicated favor for a 
national service act. A lot of the favor for that is due to a realization 
of the fact that a lot of women are working who should not be; a 
good many women are not working who might be; and a lot of chil- 
dren are working who should be in school and not working. 


Mr. KRvEGER: Both of you gentlemen have had a lot to do with 


they can best do their share. National service provides that direction. It will be 
a means by which every man and woman can find that inner satisfaction which 
comes from making the fullest possible contribution to victory. 

“Tt is argued that we have passed the stage in the war where national serv- 
ice is necessary. But our soldiers and sailors know that this is not true. We are 
going forward on a long, rough road—and, in all journeys, the last miles are the 
hardest. And it is for that final effort—for the total defeat of our enemies—that 
we must mobilize our total resources. The national war program calls for the 
employment of more people in 1944 than in 1943. 

“Tt is my conviction that the American people will welcome this win-the- 
war measure which is based on the eternally just principle of ‘fair for one, fair 
for all.’ 

“Tt will give our people at home the assurance that they are standing four- 
square behind our soldiers and sailors. And it will give our enemies demoralizing 
assurance that we mean business—that we, 135 million Americans, are on the 
march to Rome, Berlin, and Tokyo. 

“T hope that the Congress will recognize that, although this is a political 
year, national service is an issue which transcends politics. Great power must 
be used for great purposes. 

““As to the machinery for this measure, the Congress itself should determine 
its nature—but it should be wholly nonpartisan in its makeup. 

“Our armed forces are valiantly fulfilling their responsibilities to our coun- 
try and our people. Now the Congress faces the responsibility for taking those 
measures which are essential to national security in this the most decisive 
phase of the nation’s greatest war..... 4 


questions like this. Reeves particularly, I know, has been on various 
governmental agencies and commissions—more than I can remem- 
ber the names of—and I take it for granted that you have some very 
adequate figures on the agriculture labor problem, on women who 
are working who ought not to be, and on women who are not work- 
ing who ought to be, and so forth. 

But it seems to me that your case is rather weak. You are pro- 
posing a very, very vigorous measure of national conscription of 
civilians for use by private employers in, you would say, “the 
national interest.”” You propose it on the basis of “mays” and 
“mights” so far as three of the President’s reasons are concerned, 
and you put all the emphasis on the other one, production. 

Let me ask you if the government of the United States has 
utilized the powers that it now has, through the War Labor Board, 
the War Manpower Commission, through housing agencies, and so 
on, to get a satisfactory settlement of this manpower problem. 


Mr. REEVEs: I would like to answer that question. It is perfectly 
clear that the government has not utilized all the powers that it 
has. I think that the situation would be better had it done so. But 
I still believe that there are not enough powers now in the hands of 
the Executive branch of the government to meet the situation that 
may lie ahead. 

The President of the United States certainly knows what the situ- 
ation is likely to be with reference to both military needs and needs 
of manpower for production. He says that we need this Act to meet 
those needs, and I have no reason to think that he is not right. 


3 “As you know, I have for three years hesitated to recommend a national 
service act. Today, however, I am convinced of its necessity. Although I believe 
that we and our Allies can win the war without such a measure, I am certain 
that nothing less than total mobilization of all our resources of man power and 
capital will guarantee an early victory, and reduce the toll of suffering and 
sorrow and blood. 

“T have received a joint recommendation for this law from the heads of the 
War Department, the Navy Department and the Maritime Commission. These 
are the men who bear responsibility for the procurement of the necessary arms 
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Mr. KRUEGER: You have given a cogent statement of reasons 
for the adoption of the National Service Act. White seems to sup- 
port you in them. I would like to give a statement of what seem to 
me to be the major reasons against the adoption of any such act. 


Mr. Waite: What would you say that they are, Krueger? 


Mr. KRvueEceER: First of all, if there has been inadequate or bad 
administration of the powers that the government now has in 
handling the manpower problem, the remedy is not additional au- 
thority. - 

Secondly, the President is tackling the wrong problem. His prob- 
lem is unemployment attached to reconversion. I just came in from 
a Michigan town in which thirty-six hundred people were laid off 
the day before the President raised the conscription of labor issue. 
Those people do not believe that the problem is the conscription of 
labor; they think that the problem is how we are going to take care 
of people who are unemployed as a result of cutbacks and termina- 
tion of war contracts. 

In the third place, a national service act will virtually liquidate 
the independence of an organized labor movement, which seems to 
me to be one of the most important protections against fascism and 
one of the important guarantees of any democratic future for the 
people of this country. 


Mr. REEvEs: I would like to answer your second point. You say 
that these people who have been laid off do not believe that we need 


and equipment, and for the successful prosecution of the war in the field. They 
say: 

“‘ ‘When the very life of the nation is in peril, the responsibility for service 
is common to all men and women. In such a time there can be no discrimina- 
tion between the men and women who are assigned by the Government to its 
defense at the battlefront and the men and women assigned to producing the 
vital materials essential to successful military operations. A prompt enactment 
of a national service law would be merely an expression of the universality of 
this responsibility.’ 

“T believe the country will agree that those statements are the solemn truth 
A 6a GEE) 


to conscript labor now. The fact of the matter is that it has been 
made very clear to this nation that we must have a much larger 
production next year than we had this year. A statement made only 
this morning (or at least released only this morning) by our Secre- 
tary of Labor shows that we are entering this program this year with 
six hundred thousand fewer workers than we had a year ago—that 
is, fewer workers in nonagricultural production. 


Mr. Wuite: Added to that ought to be the statement that the 
War Production Board estimates that we must produce 17 per cent 
more in 1944 than we did in 1943. We are facing that goal with less 
manpower. 

Mr. REeEvEs: That is why I think that Mr. Krueger is entirely 
wrong in trying to analyze this situation from the facts that he gets 
from particular situations. It is perfectly clear that we are going to 
demobilize hundreds of thousands of workers from war industries, 
in certain places, in the year that lies ahead, but, at the same time, 
we are going to have to hire a larger number than we demobilize. 


Mr. KRrveceEr: If the manpower situation is as you describe it, 
Reeves, here are the things that I think the President might very 
well propose, instead of the National Service Act: (1) to cut out the 
delays in the War Labor Board in making decisions on labor ques- 
tions; (2) to cut out his own delays in handling questions like those 
of the steel workers and those of the railway labor people; (3) to 
use the WPB and the War Manpower Commission with the powers 
that they already have to tackle that labor-hoarding problem that 
White is properly concerned about. He should get after the housing 
and education problem for the families of war workers; pay trans- 
portation costs for people who need to move; really set up the 
United States Employment Service with a staff that is paid and 
adequate so that it can actually provide information about jobs that 
are available. Then he should go ahead with this labor-management 
council proposal that the automobile workers have been so active in 
supporting. Those are all voluntary measures which could be taken 
that might well solve the problem. 
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Mr. WuiteE: Those are all very well, but some of it is a bit like 
crying over spilt milk. We are now facing a condition and not theo- 
ry. We have to maximize production, and we have to assemble the 
manpower to do it this year. 


Mr. REEvEs: I agree that all those points are excellent; that more 
could have been done on practically every one that he mentioned— 
possibly on all of them. But I would like to ask you, Krueger, 
what you would do if you were in a position where you had to 
determine the policy, what you would do in these labor-shortage 
areas where there are thousands of women working who ought not 
to be working, thousands of children working who ought not to be 
working, thousands of women not working who ought to be working, 
and thousands of men working at the kinds of jobs that are not 
making a contribution to this war effort? What would you do in 
that situation? 


Mr. Krvecer: In addition to the things that I have already sug- 
gested, there are two others. I think that the President of the United 
States ought to take the lead in getting the child labor statutes of 
this country enforced, instead of being ignored and violated, the 
way they are all over the country now. 

If this problem of getting six hundred thousand women out of 
leisure classes into the W.A.C. is really a pressing problem, then 
why doesn’t he propose merely an amendment to the Selective 
Service Act by which women are also drafted for the W.A.C.? Iam 
not urging that, but that would seem to me to be the answer to that 
problem for the President of the United States in so far as the en- 
rolment in the W.A.C. is the problem. 


Mr. Waite: The enrolment in the W.A.C. is just a minor part 
of the problem. Six hundred thousand is maybe not to per cent of 
the manpower or womanpower that you can get with that National 


Service Act. 


Mr. Krvecer: This position of mine summarizes, I think, in 
this way. I do not want to see national conscription power, which is 
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the power to put a private individual to work for a private profit- 
making employer. That is involuntary servitude. I do not want to 
see that power conferred upon a government which has not even 
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taken these other actions, which Reeves admits have not been taken, 
to anything like the extent that they could be taken. 


Mr. REEvEs: The President is asking now for some of these ac- 
tions to be taken. He says that he would not recommend the enact- 
ment of this unless Congress acts upon these other points that he 
recommended, and I find myself in agreement with that also. I do 
not want to see people conscripted to work in industries where the 
owners of those industries are making undue profit. Therefore, I 
think that we should take the profit out of war. 


Mr. KRrvecer: I agree with you entirely on that, and that in- 
volves this realistic tax law that the President has spoken of. He 
has not proposed one that is realistic enough. He has proposed ten 
billion extra, when it ought to be about thirty, if it is going to be 
really realistic. It involves, also, continuing the authority to rene- 
gotiate war contracts in order to recapture a lot of these profits be- 
fore the manufacturers actually get them. It does involve keeping 
down the cost of foods, and it does involve the re-enactment of the 
Stabilization Statute which is about to expire. 

But let me put another aspect of this question to you. Conscrip- 
tion is strong medicine. It is used for war—conscription for military 
services. Is conscription of civilians for civilian service for private 
employers a democratic means of solving a manpower problem? 


Me. Wuite: I think that it is, provided certain protections are 
thrown around it. I think that you have to have a limitation of 
private profits. That will be achieved if the renegotiation of con- 
tracts is continued, as it certainly should be. I think that if you 
control the employers’ conditions of labor, which are provided for 
workers, it can be done under supervision of government and that 
they can be protected in a way that certainly softens your statement 
that this is slave labor. 


Mr. KRrvueEGER: Do you think that the National Service Act 
should be passed regardless of whether the important organizations 
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of organized labor are for it or against it? Or would you make its 
passage contingent upon its general acceptability? 


Mr. Waite: I do not know how you would ever find out whether 
the rank and file of the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. are in favor of it 
or not. Certain of the officials have spoken out against it. How well 
they represent the rank and file I am a little doubtful. All the polls 
of the country show that the public is in favor of it by about two- 
thirds.4 


Mr. KRrveEGeEr: But, on the other hand, the inclination to use 
the strike indicates that the rank and file of organized labor is out 
ahead of Mr. Green and Mr. Murray in militancy and not behind 
them. 

The President is facing a very serious labor situation, that is true, 
in the immediate period ahead; and I suspect that the National 
Service Act is really a kind of a substitute proposal for the Smith- 
Connally Act and that its main motivation is to keep labor in line. 


Mr. REEVEs: I take it that you think that if this act is passed, 
there would not be so much chance of an act like the Smith-Con- 
nally Act being passed. Is that correct? 


Mr. KRUEGER: The Smith-Connally Act is already on the books. 
It has not been any good, and I think that stronger medicine is 
being given by the Administration. 


4 The Gallup Poll, released August 30, 1943, reported that in answer to the 
question, “If there is a shortage of men and workers for war industries, should 
the government draft persons to fill these jobs?’’ 79 per cent of the people polled 
answered in the affirmative; 14 per cent were opposed; and 7 per cent were un- 
decided. 

In answer to the question, ‘Do you favor drafting single women between 
the ages of twenty-one and thirty-five to serve in the WAC’s, WAVE’s, or 
other similar branches of the armed services?” a Gallup Poll taken in Septem- 
ber, 1943, reported the following: 


Yes No Undecided 
A anne at ame ieaos Sees o o.e oc 39 54 7, 
WOMeD adenine era ree 51 42 7 
‘Women—aged 21-35.......... 58 36 6 


Mr. Reeves: I was referring to the suggested amendment of 
Smith to the Smith-Connally Act. 


Mr. Krvuecer: I think that Congress is more likely to pass a 
straight anti-strike law, making it a criminal offense, than it is to 
pass the National Service Act. 

There is another side that is involved here. We discuss post-war 
problems a lot on the University of Chicago Rounp TaB Le, but 
let us not skip this one now. What is the significance of this renego- 
tiation business and the realistic tax law, and so on, from the 
standpoint of the post-war period? It seems to be very important to 
the post-war period to take care of those first four items of the Presi- 
dent’s now. Why is that important? 


Mr. Waite: Three of them, at least, relate to inflation—the tax, 
the control of the cost of food, and the re-enactment of the stabiliza- 
tion statute. They are very clearly measures to hold down the level 
of consumer prices. The realistic tax law, of course, would raise 
revenue for the war budget, but it has a strong anti-inflationary bias. 

The renegotiation of contracts would prevent inflated profits, 
would reduce government costs of production. Therefore, it seems 
to me that anything that keeps down the consumer living costs and 
keeps down the gross cost of the war is highly desirable. 

Mr. KRUuEGER: These points, then, are primarily anti-inflation 
points? 

Mr. Waite: I would say so. 

Mr. KRUEGER: Why, from the standpoint of the post-war situa- 
tion, in the first year or two after the war, is it so important to avoid 
more inflation? 

Mr. Reeves: Let me answer that in part. We have billions of 
dollars of savings now that can be expended for consumers’ durable 
and semidurable goods when the war is over. If we have inflation 
and destroy, or partially destroy, the value of those dollars of sav- 
ings, then the public is not going to be in position to purchase the 
amount of goods that it could purchase if we did not have inflation. 
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Mr. Waite: We are much more likely to have a serious depres- 
sion, aren’t we, if we have violent inflation? 


Mr. REEvEs: Very much more likely, from more than one point 
of view. In the first place, there would not be so much consumers’ 
purchasing power available to get the wheels of industry running 
for peacetime production. In the second place, there would be diffi- 
culties between labor and management and agriculture. Inflation 
causes difficulties for practically every group we have. 


Mr. KRrveEcErR: Inflation increases antagonisms between groups 
and makes it virtually impossible to get any kind of an intelligent 
national policy in operation. 

Let us go on now to the discussion of that post-war situation— 
the first year or two years or eighteen months after the cessation of 
hostilities. You are an expert on the facts, Reeves. What is the man- 
power situation going to be? After we discuss that, we will raise the 
question of what the President wants to do about it. 


Mr. ReeEvEs: Let us assume, in the first place, that the govern- 
ment, the Congress, and the Executive branch do everything that 
they can do to stimulate the conversion to private industry as rapid- 
ly as possible to give as many jobs as possible in private industries, 
because, personally, I think that that is where most of the jobs will 
have to be. Assuming that it does that, there will still be, three 
months after the war is over, a probability that we will have six or 
seven million unemployed. That figure is after five or six or seven 
million actually retire from the labor market, assuming that five or 
six or seven million quit work as soon as the war is over. We will 
thus still have a great unemployment because of the rapidity with 
which much of the war production will stop. Therefore, we are going 
into a period of great and rapidly increasing unemployment imme- 
diately following the termination of the war.s 


5 For a discussion of employment in the post-war period see S. H. Nerlove, 
Floyd Reeves, and Ralph Tyler, When Johnny Comes Marching Home, a Uni- 
versity of Chicago Rounp TaBLE transcript, No. 285, broadcast September s, 
1943. 
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Mr. KRUEGER: Would you agree with the President, as I would 
on this point, that the responsibility for doing something about that 
falls squarely on the shoulders of the federal government? 


Mr. WuitE: I do not think that there is any question about it. 
But there also has to be legislation, and that falls squarely on the 
shoulders of Congress. 


Mr. KRrveEcErR: Which is a part of the federal government. What 
does the President propose that Congress do about it? One proposal 
is that they get to work on the encouragement of the planning now 
of an extensive public works program for the immediate post-war 
period. 


Mr. ReEvEs: The President has emphasized that on more than 
one occasion. He has set up some machinery in the Bureau of the 
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Budget to go ahead with the development of a public works pro- 
gram. He has requested Congress to make some funds available for 
the planning of such a program. That is a part of these messages of 
the President. I think, personally, that that is one of the most im- 
portant things that we can do at the federal level—to get plans 
down to the blueprint stage for one of the largest and one of the 
soundest public works programs we ever had.° 


Mr. Wuire: One of the important public works and private 
works that is already in the cards—if implemented by sufficient 
funds—is housing, public and private housing. If we can get mort- 
gage money insured at a sufficiently low rate of interest, we can have 
a great deal of private construction. If interest rates are high, we 
will not have so much. 


Mr. KRrvecER: Then you would expect the federal government 
not only to initiate a large-scale program of public housing but you 
would expect it also to find ways of trying to encourage the expan- 
sion of private building? 


Mr. WuiteE: Unquestionably, they can extend the Federal Hous- 
ing Act, and they can amend it to lower the interest rate which they 
are willing to insure. 


But I think that there are some other things in addition to 
those—those are what we usually call the Social Security measures. 


Mr. REEVES: But before you go to the Social Security measures, 
there is another point that the President has made that seems to 


6 The President’s Budget Message stated, in part: 

“Our reconversion policy should have as a major aim the stimulation of 
private investment and employment. There will, however, be an urgent need for 
certain public works in the post-war period. Asa result of the war the normal con- 
struction work of Federal, State and local Governments has been curtailed. 
Many new facilities will be needed. 

“Careful advance planning and evaluation are essential to assure that priority 
will be given those projects that fill the greatest need relative to their cost, as well 
as to assure that their construction will be timed in accordance with employment 
requirements..... fs 
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me of very major importance. That is that we have a national sys- 
tem of interstate roads and roads for the rural communities as well.7 


Mr. KRUEGER: That is still in the public works field? 
Mr. Waite: Yes. 


Mr. REEvEs: That is still in the public works field, and the Presi- 
dent has proposed, which I think is a very wise proposal, that it be 
a long-range program, going over a period of years, and that we get 
ready to start that program as soon as possible. 


Mr. Waite: Allied to that would be the construction of airports 
and landing fields and the like. 


Mr. Reeves: Allied to that also would be a soil-conservation 
program. It would be irrigation to make some lands available, where 
we can make good lands, for production purposes, and it would take 
out of cultivation some of the poorer lands. 


Mr. Wuite: These are work programs, but there are periods 
when people cannot get jobs or cannot work for one reason or an- 
other. Sometimes they are unemployed for a while. The unemploy- 
ment compensation program of the government needs to be extend- 
ed in coverage and improved in the range of benefits.® 


7 The President’s message on roads (January 12, 1944), based on the report of 
the National Inter-regional Highway Committee, stated: 

“... The report recommends the designation and improvement to high 
standards of a national system of rural and urban highways totaling approxi- 
mately 34,000 miles and inter-connecting the principal geographic regions of the 
country. 

“The recommended system follows in general the routes of existing Federal- 
aid highways, and when fully improved will meet to optimum degree the needs of 
inter-regional and inter-city highway transportation. Its development also will 
establish a transcontinental network of modern roads essential to the future 
economic welfare and defense of the nation..... sd 


8“Tast July I recommended to the Congress a minimum program to assist 
service men and service women in meeting some of the problems they will face 
when discharged. This included mustering-out pay for every member of the 
armed forces sufficient to provide for a reasonable period after discharge. I-also 
urged an educational and training program to enable those demobilized from the 
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Mr. REEVES: By “extended in coverage’ you mean more people 
should be brought in... . 


Mr. Waite: That’s right. 


Mr. REEVES:....and in many cases there should be larger 
benefits received. 


Mr. Wuite: The benefit schedule should be increased so that 
there would be a living income. 


Mr. REEvEs: It seems to me that it is also absolutely essential 
that we have this a unified national program of unemployment com- 
pensation operated by the federal government. 


Mr. Waite: I think that that is unquestionably true. 


Mr. KRUEGER: Suppose you do those things; suppose you fix the 
old age pension system the way it ought to be; and suppose you im- 
prove the placement and counseling service and improve the United 
States Employment Service to the maximum, do you think that a 
combination of those measures comes within a shouting distance of 
being adequate to solve the problem of unemployment in the imme- 
diate post-war period? 


Mr. REEvEs: Let me answer that by saying that we have left out 
a very major point. The President has recommended an expansion 
of our educational program. At the present time we are piling up one 
of the largest deficits of educated people that we have had for a 
generation. The President proposes that we provide a comprehen- 
sive educational program. That education program will not only 
help make up that very important deficit that is being accumulated, 


armed forces to further their education and training and to prepare for peace- 
time employment. I am confident that the Congress will take early action along 
these lines..... 

“The proposed changes in the social security law would provide the necessary 
minimum protection for nearly all individuals and their families, including 
veterans of the present war....” (President’s Budget Message, January 13, 
1944). 
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but it might take two or three or even four million former veterans 
from World War II and civilians off the labor market at this critical 
time and provide them with something else to do. 


Mr. Wuite: That is very important. These security measures 
simply supplement the works program and the educational program. 
They take care of the means of subsistence of people in a decent, 
self-respecting sort of way when they are not earning an income. 


Mr. KRveEcER: But isn’t it true that this whole program for the 
immediate post-war period, all put together, means simply an ex- 
pansion of the sort of thing that was not sufficient to solve the de- 
pression problem in the 1930’s? Doesn’t it simply give to private 
industry three or four governmental crutches instead of every one 
that they had during that period? This is not a change in economic 
system that Mr. Roosevelt is talking about, is it? 


Mr. REEVES: I am not sure that I like the way in which you use 
that word ‘‘crutches,” but it certainly does give more governmental 
aid to keep our system of private enterprise going. There is no ques- 
tion about that. It is a continuation of the things that we have been 
expanding through the past decade, at least, and in some cases even 
before that. It is not something new that we are just trying for the 
first time. In no one of these areas is that true.? 


9 “We have come to a clear realization of the fact that true individual free- 
dom cannot exist without economic security and independence. “Necessitous 
men are not free men. People who are hungry and out of a job are the stuff of 
which dictatorships are made. 

“In our day these economic truths have become accepted as self-evident. We 
have accepted, so to speak, a second bill of rights under which a new basis of se- 
curity and prosperity can be established for all—regardless of station, race or 
creed. 

“Among these are: 

“The right to a useful and remunerative job in the industries, or shops, or 
farms, or mines of the nation; 

“The right to earn enough to provide adequate food and clothing and recrea- 
tion; 

“The right of every farmer to raise and sell his products at a return which will 
give him and his family a decent living; 

“The right of every business man, large and small, to trade in an atmosphere 
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Mr. Krvuecer: Not only is it true but it is old. It has been tried 
and, it seems to me, was found grossly inadequate in the 1930’s. 


Mr. REEvEs: Inadequate in part possibly, because enough was 
not done in any of these areas to really do the job that was intended 
to be done. 


Mr. KRvuEGER: There has been agreement among us that the 
President is right in making the proposal of a National Service Act 
contingent upon Congress’ doing certain other important things 
first. 

The case for the National Service Act seems to consist almost ex- 
clusively of the argument that it is necessary in order to get maxi- 
mum production and the most efficient use of manpower for the 
shortening of the war. 

The case against it is that the remedy for bad administration is 
not an expansion of authority; that the unemployment problem of 
reconversion is more important; and that conscription of labor for 
private employers is an undemocratic procedure for solving that 
problem. 


of freedom from unfair competition and domination by monopolies at home or 
abroad; 

“The right of every family to a decent home; 

“The right to adequate medical care and the opportunity to achieve and enjoy 
good health; 

“The right to adequate protection from the economic fears of old age, sick- 
ness, accident and unemployment; 

“The right to a good education. 

“All of these rights spell security. And after this war is won we must be pre- 
pared to move forward, in the implementation of these rights, to new goals of 
human happiness and well-being....’’ (President’s Message to Congress, 
January 10, 1944). 


The Rounp TaBLe, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is 
broadcast entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a 
topical outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each speaker is his own 
and in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 
has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the ROUND TABLE speakers. 
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YP. : 
What Do You Think? 


. What might a national service act mean? Do you think that 
Congress should enact such a bill? Would a national service act 
shorten the war, stop strikes, properly allocate civilian labor, im- 
prove morale, and improve production? Discuss. 


. Why does the President make his approval of a national service 
act contingent upon congressional action on four other fronts? 
What is the President’s complete program for meeting the prob- 
lem of inflation? 


. Do you think that the crucial need for manpower is now over and 
that the need to keep as many freedoms during the war as pos- 
sible invalidate the case for a national service act? Would a na- 
tional service act mean the end of labor’s powers of collective 
bargaining? What is the political significance of the proposed 
National Service Act? 


. Is there a manpower shortage in your community? Is one ex- 
pected? What efforts are being made to meet the growing short- 
age of manpower? What do you think ought to be done in your 
local community to meet this problem? What system of controls 
should be applied to manpower? Voluntary? Compulsory? Or 
what combination of these? Are the present manpower controls 
getting the job done? 


. Is the War Manpower Commission or the Selective Service Sys- 
tem adequate to deal with the manpower problem? Should the 
War Manpower Commission be empowered by a national war 
service act to exercise complete compulsory control over man- 
power? What are the criticisms against giving the local draft 
boards the responsibility of allocating civilian manpower? 


. What are the merits of the President’s Bill of Economic Rights? 
Are they sufficient to meet the prospects of immediate post-war 
employment outlined by Mr. Reeves? What steps in expanding 
the provisions of the Social Security Act should be taken? 


. What should be done to make up the ‘‘educational deficit” re- 
ferred to by Mr. Reeves? What should the government do to 
complete the education and training of those whose schooling 
has been interrupted by the war? Is the cost of such a program 
rightly regarded as part of the cost of the war? What kind of edu- 
cation should be provided for what groups and in what amount? 
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The People Say.... 


The following letters are representative of the views expressed by the 
Rounp TaBLe audience on “The Politics of Labor,” broadcast Jan- 


wary 9, 1944. 


Deserves Full Elucidation 


The question of ‘‘The Politics of 
Labor”’ deserves full elucidation, since 
there are few aspects of the American 
home front which engender more vio- 
lent and ill-informed differences of 
opinion. This is lamentable, since so 
much of the success of winning the 
war and the peace hinges upon an ef- 
fective, sound solution, and a last solu- 


ClO reyes A listener from Miami, 
Florida 

*K 
Impressed 


I found this session most interest- 
ing and was impressed by the self- 
control that the speakers exhibited 
under the pressure of what are some- 
times very controversial arguments.— 
A listener from Washington, D.C. 


* 


Fine Presentation 

I want to take this opportunity for 
congratulating your organization for 
the honest and fine presentations of 
vital subjects. It is very heartening to 
know that we, the American public, 
can get both sides of a controversy and 
then weigh it for ourselves. 

This Sunday’s discussion was par- 
ticularly interesting. As a union mem- 
ber, I would like very much to study 
this carefully—A listener from New 
York, New Vork. 


* 
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Might Be Carried Further 


This subject is very interesting, I 
believe, to the adult American public, 
and it might profitably be carried fur- 
ther on by the same speakers. The 
flexibility of labor’s wages, it seems to 
me, is of paramount importance if the 
law of supply and demand is to contin- 
ue to regulate the price of commod- 
ities. As a member of the public, I 
would like to hear more on this sub- 
ject—A listener from Kenmore, New 
York. 


>K 


Lost Reputation for Fairness 


Iam afraid that the RouND TABLE 
lost much of its reputation for impar- 
tiality and fairness by the discussion 
today. While Mr. Walsh proved quite 
capable of presenting his and labor’s 
quite just cause, he was never allowed 
to expand and develop his telling 
theses—he was continually on the de- 
fensive due to the coordinated baiting 
of the other two participants. One of 
the first things that a boy learns on 
joining the community is that ‘two 
against one isn’t fair.’ Believing that 
many little boys still remember that, 
I have high hopes that your manifest 
unfairness today will not go unno- 
ticed—A listener from Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 
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